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THE Locat GOVERNMENT Boarp. 


On another page is an extract from a report of a 
meeting of the Shipley District Council, under the 
title “‘ Assistant Sanitary Inspector.” We confess 
to no direct knowledge of the matter under discus- 
sion, but it appears that a resolution was brought 
forward to appoint an Assistant Sanitary Inspector 
who would act as meat inspector and supersede a 
veterinary surgeon who now carries out that duty. 
The merits of this case do not concern us, but we 
are glad that the veterinary officer was not ousted. 
What does concern us is a remark by one of the 
Councillors “who pointed out that this questign 
really arose on account of the Local Government 
Board suggesting the desirability of slaughter- 
houses, cowsheds, etc., being under the supervision 
of one official.” 

We agree that if inspection of slaughter-houses, 
cowsheds, ete., was properly carried out their super- 
vision ought to be in the hands of one official - a 
veterinary surgeon. From members of the veteri- 
nary profession only can men be found who really 
understand animals in health and disease, and who 
recognise morbid changes after death. 

But it is very evident that the suggestion of the 
Local Government Board was not intended to pro- 
mote the placing of veterinary surgeons in positions 
for which their training has qualified them. All 
Suggestions from the Local Government Board con- 
cerning questions of public health emanate from the 
Medical Department, and are directed primarily to 
Strengthen the position of the Medical Officer of 
Health, and to extend his sphere of control. This 
aggressive feature of the medical department has 
recently been made evident in many ways and is a 
danger to the rights of the veterinarian. 

The Dairy and Cowsheds Order ought never to 
have been handed over to the Local Government 
Board. It has been a constant cause of friction 
between medical and veterinary officers. Milk and 
i Contamination should he supervised by Medical 
ee of Health. Cows should be supervised by 

eterinary Inspectors. 
ane and its production should be inspected by 
ad eo Surgeons who understand their calling, 
huis ev y medical or sanitary officers who are not 
en such work. The President of the Local 
5 vernment Board is as fair and honest, as intelli- 
ent ta as any Minister of the Govern- 
his are medical men, and we 

er hears the voice of a veterinarian. 

i as ae © retain the sphere now partly filled 
field Provession and which ought to be our special 

animals in health and disease - we must not 


lies in the Board of Agriculture, and we must en- 
deavour to influence that body to schedule tubercu- 
lous and all udder diseases. This would cut away 
the ground upon which the medical men now stand, 
und from which they desire to advance further into 
our domain. 


THe VicToRIA VETERINARY BENEVOLENT FuND. 


Last week we published an appeal by Mr. J. F. 
Simpson, the President of this Fund to which we 
wre glad to call the attention of the profession. The 
necessity for benevolent work, especially among the 
widows and orphans of veterinary surgeons, is un- 
fortunately only too well known; and the means at 
the disposal of this Society are pitifully inadequate 
to deal with the many cases in which relief is 
urgently needed. Some large donations have been 
made tothe Fund since its inauguration ; but these 
are, of course, uncertain, and do not provide a suffi- 
cient assured income. What is really wanted, as 
Mr. Simpson points out, is a large number of 
annual subseribers; and there is no reason why 
these should not be obtained at once. The indivi- 
dual subscriptions need not be large—a heavy roll 
of members subscribing small amounts annually 
would provide a much greater and infinitely more 
certain income than larger sums given at irregular 
intervals. 

Last year the subscriptions to the Fund totalled 
little over £100. It is unnecessary to point out how 
greatly this sorely needed benevolent work might 
expand, and how much suffering be averted, if a 
few hundred members would subscribe even half-a- 
guinea a year each. 

More members are also required for a recently 
established auxiliary to the working of the Fund, 
viz., the “ Ladies’ Committee,” which was formed 
at Yarmouth last July. Ladies are asked to join 
this without subscription, and Mr. Simpson indicates 
the directionsin which their help may prove, as he 
anticipates, “invaluable.” As a rule, the wives and 
daughters of veterinary surgeons have few chances 
of sharing in the public life of the profession, but 
here they have an excellent opportunity of doing so 
in connection with an object which should appeal 
with particular force to women. 

We have no millionaires to endow our benevolent 
funds. In this direction, as in many others, we 
must help ourselves ; and, as far as benevolence is 
concerned, we are quite able to do all that is neces- 
sary. Most of us could well spare an annual sub- 
scription to such an object, and all who can afford 
it should do so. 

THE Liprary. 


At the Council meeting of July last, it was sug- 


tr 
"ust to the Local Government Board. Our hope 


gested that it might be possible to allow members to 
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borrow books from the R.C.V.S. library. For the 
present, the idea has fallen through. The Com- 
mittee to whom it was referred have been unable 
to devise any practicable scheme for the circulation 


. A dissection of the joint disclosed rupture of a 


portion of the synovial membrane and the entire 
internal lateral ligament. The distal extremity of 
the tibia was displaced inwards (see sketch) but 


of books without appointing a librarian, which is, of ' none of the bones were fractured. 


course, impossible at present. This is another 
illustration of the pecuniary difficulties of the Coun- 
cil, but we will not dwell on that aspect of the 
matter. In all probability it will soon be possible 
to appoint a Librarian, and circulate books through- 
out the profession if a sufficient number of mem- 
bers desire it. This is one of numerous instances 
in which we shall be able to direct the application 
of the income derived from the annual registration 
fee. 

Personally, we should like to see the library be- 
come a circulating one. It may be said that mem- 
bers can refer to the books at any time, and very 
seldom do so, but it is not quite fair to reproach 
practitioners for this. Even a London member can 
only use the library during the working part of his 
own day, and, if he attempts to pursue serious study 
there, must do so under considerable disadvantages. 
To the great bulk of the profession, of course, the 
library is inaccessible and quite useless; and the 
possibility of circulating the books should attract 
country members in particular. Such an arrange- 
ment would be a boor to many, and a perfect god- 
send to some. 

It should not be difficult to answer the question 
of whether the profession desires a cireulating 
library. Those who do should make their wishes 
known and ask for support. It would be a good 
plan to bring the subject forward during the next 
few months at the meetings of veterinary societies. 
It might well be brought before all, and a few 
minutes discussion by each would afford valuable 
indications of the feeling of the profession. 


LUXATION OF THE ASTRAGALO TIBIAL 
JOINT. 


The subject—an “unbroken” Argentine mare, 
aged six years—whilst being exercised in a circle 
“lunged” and travelling to the left, slipped and fell 
to the ground. During the process it appears the 
left hind foot caught in the turf in some way. whilst 
the off hind leg slipped outwards. - 

The mare immediately regained her feet without 
assistance but the right hind limb now appeared as in 

_ the accompanying photographs ; lameness was very 
marked and she was just able to hobble very slowly 
on _ legs to a stable (a distance of about 500 
yards), practically no weigh 
oer y ght being placed on the 

On examination it was found that tl ti i 
the leg from the Astragalus 
moved to avery considerable extent outwards, in 
fact until it formed an angle of about 110° with the 

_ upper portion of the limb. 

Crepitation could not be detected, neither did the 
movement appear to occasion pain. 

Treatment being impracticable, 


i : tl i 
immediately slaughtered. 1€ animal was 


Luxation of the astragalo-tibial joint being a con- 
dition of extreme rarity, the case appeared worthy 
of publication, and it is hoped the above short note, 
together with the accompanying illustrations, may 
prove of some slight interest to readers of The 
Record. 

WALTER Jowett, F.R.C.V.S., D.V.H. 

Department of Agriculture, 

Cape Town. 


PARAPHYMOSIS IN A CRYPTORCHID 
TERRIER—OPERATION. 


1. A fox terrier was brought to me on 15th 
May suffering from paraphymosis recurring, the 
owner said, at frequent intervals. 

There was nothing to be found amiss with the 
penis itself, but on the 16th, as the prepuce seemed 
rather constricted, a small incision was made in the 
middle line, anteriorly, pusbing through a sharp 
pointed director to guide the Symes knife. 

English and continental authorities do not advise 
this operation except asa last resource, and so | 
told the owner, but something had to be done and 
emasculation was the alternative. 

The patient was under observation until the 23rd, 
and the trouble did not recur during that period. 

On July 8th I received a letter saying that “ there 
have been two attacks of the malady, one on Satur- 
day evening, July 6th, and another this morning, 
July 8th, each lasting about 20 minutes.” 

On July 9th he was re-admitted. The terrier 
was a cryptorchid and the obvious testicle was re- 
moved on July 18th, but I received a note, dated 
1st August, that the trouble had begun again. 

On 24th August a laparatomy‘ was performed 
under, of course, strictly aseptic conditions, and the 
missing testicle, very healthy, was discovered and 
removed. 

I thought of recording this case, and at the 
Editor’s suggestion I wrote to the owner for “ atte? 
history.”” The latter writes (October 15th) “ I have 
much pleasure in telling you of the great success 0! 
the operation” etc. 

The lady mentions in this letter that the fox ter 
rier is six years old. He was the sire of sever! 
litters of puppies. 

2. Anold bull dog brought with urethral eal- 
culus ; bladder enormously distended, history ° 
having passed no water for some days. Relief 
given, but the dog died in the night. j 

He had been a well-known sire, but of iate ba 
been sterile, and the one testicle in the scrotum D8" 
wasted, the owner said. The other was sought > 
after death. After being in spirit for some days! 
weighed two ounces, was of peculiar shape, 2 
appeared to he affected by some neoplasm. 
scrotal testicle weighed 1 drm. 19 grs. , 

W. H. Froox, F.B.C.V5: 
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THE SUPERVISION OF OUR MILK 
SUPPLIES.* 


By Mr. A. M. Trorrer, M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary 
Surgeon to the Corporation Police Department, 
Glasgow. 

[ ABSTRACT. | 


There is something strikingly anomalous in the 
fact that Parliament has persistently ignored the 
outery against the present impure and unwholesome 
milk supply, in view of the stringent measures it 
has from time to time framed for the protection of 
the public health from many lesser dangers. 

The question of infantile mortality is at present 
engaging the attention of all interested in the public 
welfare, and it has now become one of national 
importance. There is no doubt that many factors 
contribute to the present “slaughter of the inno- 
cents,” but it is equally beyond cavil that an impure 
milk supply claims many a victim. It has been 
demonstrated that milk may acquire dangerous 
properties before and after it has been drawn from 
the animal, and all further legislation must be so 
framed as to reduce to a minimum the dangers aris- 
ing from these. 

It is probably impossible to obtain a milk supply 
which will be at all times pure and wholesome, but 
there ig no reason why well-devised legislative 
measures should not sweep away the grosser sources 
of contamination and infection. True, a feeble 
attempt has been made to remedy the deplorable 
conditions under which our supply of milk is too 
lrequently produced, and the—one feels almost com- 
pelled to say criminal—carelessness with which it 
1s handled. The majority of local authorities bave 
taken advantage of the powers vested in them by 
the Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milkshops Order, and 
have. framed regulations dealing with— 

(1) Registration of dairymen ; 

(2) Inspection of cattle and dairies ; 

(3) Cleanliness of places and vessels; and 

(4) Infection or contamination of milk. 

But these have in a large measure failed to obtain 
the desired result, in so far as these powers have 
not been well directed and energetically enforced. 
The powers contained in this Order did not prohibit 
the use of milk drawn from cows suffering from 
diseases other than those scheduled in the Diseases 
of Animals Act. The diseases scheduled in this Act 
are cattle plague, foot-and-mouth disease, contag- 
— ‘pleuro-pneumonia, anthrax, and such others as 
. © Board of Agriculture may consider it necessary 

— Tuberculosis is not one of them. 

a a be admitted that local authori- 
Order a the powers contained in the amended 
the milk — are merely empowered to prevent 
being na a cow suffering from such disease from 
belied. fos = — for the food of man, or, unless 

rot e food of swine and other animals. 
~> “ave no power to slaughter the affected 


the Thirty-Third Annual Congress of the Incor- 
rida anitary Association of Scotland, at Aberdeen, on 
y, September 6th, 1907, 


animal. This is a grave defect, and one patent to 
the merest tyro. A cow affected with tuberculosis 
of the udder is obviously an animal which is not— 
and, indeed, can never be—in fit condition to yield 
milk for human food, but, unfortunately, it may con- 
tinue to do so for a very considerable time. 

The mere issue of a verbal or written instruction 
for the destruction of the milk of a cow so affected 
does not necessarily mean its faithful fulfilment by 
the dairyman. There is only one way to accom- 
plish that end, and that is by the slaughter of the 
animal. There is no hardship in this. Such an 
animal is of no value for milking or breeding pur- 
poses, and the sooner it is destroyed the better for 
all concerned. Some farmers, when they become 
aware that a cow in their possession is affected with 
tuberculosis of the udder, cause the animal to be at 
once slaughtered, but there are others who are 
willing to resort to any subterfuge to defeat the 
object of the Order. Itis the practice to fatten 
such an animal, but this course is open to many 
serious objections, one being that the milk of this 
animal — teeming, it may be, with the organisms of 
tuberculosis—need not be destroyed, but may be 
mixed with that of the herd and sold for human 
food. Again, adairyman may—and he is at liberty 
to do so—dispose of the animal for a milk pro- 
ducer to his neighbour. The seller is under no 
compulsion to say in what manner he has disposed 
of the animal, and the buyer is not compelled to 
notify the authorities that he is in possession of a 
cow affected with a disease of the udder. Thus all 
the efforts of the authorities have been rendered 
unavailing, and all that they have accomplished, if 
even that, is that one supply has been purified and, 
in the purification process, another contaminated. 

It is therefore evident that the Dairies, Cowsheds, 
and Milkshops Order, as amended in 1899, does not 
afford that protection to human health and life that 
was anticipated. 

The present Royal Commissions on Tuberculosis 
have in their second interim Report briefly sum- 
marised their conclusions as follows :— 

“There can be no doubt that, in a certain number 

of cases, the tuberculosis occurring in the human 
subject, especially in children, is the direct result of 
the introduction into the human body of the bacillus 
of bovine tuberculosis, and there also can be no 
doubt that in the majority, at least, of these cases 
the bacillus is introduced through cows’ milk. Cows’ 
milk containing tubercle bacilli is clearly a cause of 
tuberculosis, and of fatal tuberculosis, in man.” 
“A very considerable amount of disease and loss 
of life, especially among the young, must be attribu- 
ted to the consumption of cows’ milk containing 
tubercle bacilli. The presence of tubercle bacilli 
in cows’ milk can be detected, though with some 
difficulty, if the proper means be adopted, and such 
milk ought never to be used as food. There is far 
less difficulty in recognising clinically that a cow is 
distinctly suffering from tuberculosis, in which case 
she may be yielding tuberculous milk. The milk 
coming from such a cow ought not to form part of 
human food, and, indeed, ought not to be used as 
food at all. 
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“Our results clearly point to the necessity of 
measures more stringent than those at present en- 
forced being taken to prevent the sale or the con- 
sumption of such milk.” 

The question, then, naturally arises, how can we 
enforce a more effective control over our milk sup- 
ply? There are three methods by which this object 
may be attained. These I shall briefly outline, 
leaving it to the members of this Congress to deter- 
mine which they consider the best. 


lst.—ContTROL BY CENTRAL AUTHORITY. 


The first may be called “control by central 
authority,” and, as the Board of Agriculture already 
possesses the official machinery for carrying out the 
following procedure, it would be convenient to invest 
that department with the necessary power. All 
dairymen ought to be compelled to notify them at 
once of all cases of udder disease, and of all cases of 
animals suffering from chronic wasting disease, 7.e., 
“piners.” Immediately on notification the Board 
would cause the animal to be inspected by their 
local veterinary inspector, and a sample of milk 
from the affected quarter of the udder sent to the 
central authority to be examined. Ifthe result of 
the examination of the milk were not in conformity 
with the diagnosis of the veterinary inspector, then 
a small piece of the udder could be harpooned and 
submitted for examination, and, if the animal were 
found affected with udder tuberculosis, then the 
animal ought to be slaughtered immediately, under 
conditions to be determined by Parliament. If this 
procedure were adopted the Board would require to 
insist upon the regular visitation of all farms and 
the examination of all cows by their district veteri- 
nary inspector, in order to ensure that the dairy- 
men notify the central authority of all cases of 
udder tuberculosis, and of all cases of animals 
suffering from chronic wasting disease. There 
would also devolve upon the veterinary inspectors 
of the Board the duty of supervising the structural 
arrangement of the byres, as well as their sanitary 
conditions. The local authority of the district in 
which the milk is consumed ought, however, to be 
empowered to prevent milk obviously dirty from 
being sent to their district, and to satisfy them- 
selves, by personal inspection on the part of their 
executive officer, that all regulations are being com- 
plied with. Failure on the part of the dairyman to 
notify as above specified ought to be punishable with 
substantial penalty. 


2nD—ConTROL By Consumina AUTHORITY. 


The second method may be called “control by 
the consuming authority.” There was before Parlia- 
ment, in the session just closed, a bill by Mr. Watt, 
member for the College Division of Glasgow, drawn 
on those lines. 

The following is an outline of its chief provisions : 
The dairyman must notify to the clerk of the local 
authority of the district to which the milk is con- 
signed, or in whien it is sold, all cases of cows in 
milk suffering from any chronic wasting disease, or 
any disease of the udder, or u!ceration of the teats 
and the milk of such cow is not to be consigned, 


sold, or offered for sale for human food until the 
permission of the veterinary officer of health of the 
said local authority has been obtained. 

No cow is to be kept in a building which has not 
been licensed by the local authority, and which does 
not conform to the regulations to be issued by the 
Local Government Board. 

The dairyman must register his name and the 
address of his dairy annually with the local 
authority in whose district the milk is consumed. 

The clerk of the local authority in whose district 
the milk is produced must immediately notify the 
clerk of the local authority to whose district it is 
consigned, or in whose district it is sold, all cases 
of infectious disease occurring among the persons 
employed or residing at the dairy, and of which the 
medical officer of health is cognisant; all cases of 
disease among the milch cows, of which the veteri- 
nary officer of health is cognisant; and all cases 
of sanitary defect, nuisance, and lack of cleanli- 
ness, of which the sanitary inspector is cognisant. 

The clerk of the local authority of the district to 
which the milk is consigned, or in which it is sold, 
is authorised to ask for and obtain from the clerk of 
the local authority of the district in which it is pro- 
duced, reports from the medical officer of health, 
the veterinary officer of health, and the sanitary 
inspector on (a) the health of the persons employed 
or residing at the dairy, (b) the health of the milch 
cows, and (c) the sanitary arrangement and condi- 
tion of the building. 

The medical and veterinary officers of health 
and the sanitary inspector of the local authority of 
the district to which the milk is consigned, or in 
which it is sold, are authorised to ascertain (a) the 
health of the persons employed or residing at the 
dairy; (b) the health of the milch cows, and (c) 
the sanitary arrangement and condition of the 
building. 

The veterinary officer of health, either of the pro- 
ducing or consuming authority, or any person 
authorised by him, is empowered to require, in the 
event of any cow appearing to him to be suffering 
from disease which may render the milk dangerous 
as human food, that such cow be milked in his 
presence, and may take samples of the milk, ana, 
if he so require, from any particular teat. 

Any official having cause to complain of the con- 
ditions under which the milk is produced shall in- 
timate to the dairyman the cause or causes of cow- 
plaint, and, if the cause or causes are not removed 
after a reasonable time, the local authority of the 
district to which the milk is consigned, or in which 
it is sold, shall present a petition before any Court 
under the Summary Jurisdiction Acts, and the pre 
siding judge, if satisfied, shall grant an interdict 
prohibiting the consignment or sale of the mil 
until the cause or causes of complaint have bee? 
remedied. 

The dairyman has the power to appeal to the 
judge for recall of the interdict. ; 

Every dairyman must carry out the instructions 
of the veterinary officer of health regarding the dis- 
posal of any cow suffering from any chronic wasting 
disease, disease of the udder, or ulceration of the 
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teats, but all cows suffering from tuberculosis of 
the udder shall with all practicable speed be slaugh- 
tered. 

The veterinary officer of heaith shall, if requested 
by the dairyman, grant a certificate stating his 
reason for ordering the slaughter of a cow, Prior 
to the slaughter, the cow is to be valued by the 
valuator appointed by the Board of Agriculture 
under the Diseases of Animals Acts, and, if on 
post-mortem examination, the conditions found do 
not substantiate the reasons given in the certificate, 
the local authority employing the veterinary officer 
of health ordering the slaughter of the cow shall 
pay the dairyman the full value of the cow, as 
determined in the manner stated, and also the ex- 
penses incurred in its slaughter. The local authority 
in such case shall sell or otherwise dispose of the 
hide and carease in the manner directed hy the 
inspector in charge of the slaughter-house in which 
the animal has been slaughtered. 

If, on the other hand, the post-mortem condi- 
tions justify the certificate granted by the veteri- 
nary officer of health, the dairyman is to be entitled 
to one-half of its aforesaid value and to its hide and 
carcase, the latter to be disposed of in such manner 
as may be directed by the inspector of the slaughter- 
house in which the cow was slaughtered. 

In the event of a dairyman objecting to carry out 
the instructions given by the veterinary officer of 
health regarding the disposal of a cow, the former 
shall at once lodge with the Secretary of the Local 
Government Board for Scotland his objections, in 
writing, and, at the same time, shall deposit a 
sum not less than £5 to cover the expenses of in- 
spection, for which purpose the Board shall nomi- 
nate a veterinary surgeon, whose decision shall 
be final and binding on local authority and dairyman. 

If the decision justify the action of the veterinary 

oflicer of health, the expenses are to be deducted 
from the deposit and the balance refunded to the 
dairyman ; but if it be in favour of the dairyman, 
the deposit shall be returned to him in full, and 
all expenses shail be recoverable from the local 
authority whose veterinary officer's decision has 
been reversed. 
_ The penalties provide that every person consign- 
ing, selling, or offering, or exposing, or keeping for 
sale for human food the milk of a cow suffering 
from any chronic wasting disease, any disease of 
the udder, or ulceration of the teats, shall be liable 
in any sum up to £30, as also every one with such a 
cow in his possession or under his charge, while for 
any other contravention of the Act the limit of 
liability is placed at £10. 


3RD—Controt ny LocaL AUTHORITY. 


The third method may be termed “control by 
the local authority of the district in which the milk 
's produced.” This method is simply a modifica- 
tion of the second. The executive authority in this 
“1g 's the local authority of the district in which 
8 dairy is situated. If this method be adopted, 
eve Consuming authority must have the right to 
“scertain the condition under which the supply is 


compelled to notify the consuming authority of all 
cases of infectious disease occurring among the 
persons employed or residing at the dairy, or 
among the milch cows, and all cases of sanitary 
defect, nuisance, and lack of cleanliness, of which 
the medical and veterinary officers of health and 
the sanitary inspector are cognisant. At the same 
time, the consuming authority must have every 
facility to send its officials to the dairy in question 
to ascertain by personal observation the conditions 
under which the milk supplied from that dairy is 
produced and handled. In the event of any cause 
of complaint, the consuming authority ought to be 
empowered to notify the producing authority, and, 
if the cause of complaint be not remedied, then the 
consuming authority may apply to the Sheriff for 
interdict. In the event of irreconcilable differences 
of opinion between the officials of the respective 
authorities, the matter shall be referred to the Local 
Government Board, who shall appoint an arbiter. 
The decision of the arbiter would, of course, require 
to be final and binding on both parties, the ex- 
penses of arbitration being defrayed by the un- 
successful party. To facilitate the working of this 
method, the dairyman ought to be compelled to 
register annually with the consuming authority. 


MILK FEVER IN COWS. 


It is now some time since I figured in the columns 
of The Veterinary Record, therefore I make free to 
ask if you will kindly allow me space to reply to an 
article on Milk Fever in Cows which appeared in 
the veterinarian column of The Field in the issue 
of September 28th ult., wherein it was stated “ that 
it is to a country practitioner (Schmidt, of Kolding) 
that the world is indebted,” and that “ he it was who 
chose to believe that milk fever so-called had its 
origin in some substance in the udder, developed soon 
after calving, and that on gaining access to the circu- 
lation it produced toxic effects.” It is to these par- 
ticular extracts that I wish to refer, and the reason 
[ have been so long in taking up the question, is 
owing to my having been making enquiries as to 
the time when Schmidt announced his theory to the 
world. I find from correspondence that it was first 
made known in the autumn of 1897, and that it 
was notified in The Veterinary Record on the 1st of 
January, 1898. Again on January 8th of the same 
year reference was made to the matter by Mr. Fras. 
Evelyn Place, who stated that Professor Macqueen 
had mentioned in his lectures “ that the udder was 
probably the most involved in the production of 
milk fever,” while in the same journal of the 15th 
January following Mr. G. Mayall recorded thas “ Mr. 
Henry Thompson stated his belief in 1893 ‘that 
milk fever was due to the elements of colostrum’ 
and other English observers have agreed with him 
as to the cause, so that Schmidt’s theory was not 
new although his treatment may be.” Now with 
all due deference to Schmidt and others, I venture 
to ask if you will kindly re-print my first article on 
Milk Fever in Cows, which appeared in an agricul- 


produced, and the producing authority ought to be 


tural paper called The Practical Farmer, issued by 
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Messrs. Gouldings, of Dublin, and edited by Mr. 
J.S. Smithson, who is still to the fore and a great 
personal friend. The article appeared in the issue 
of Vhe Practical Farmer of February 1st, 1877, and 
is as follows :-— 


Fever. 


A few years ago while sitting with a friend of ours, 
we were somewhat struck by the following remarks 
made by him:—“TI have just been buying a high 
priced shorthorn bull, and the gentleman from whom 
{ purchased him asked me if I was at all troubled 
with milk fever among my cattle. I told him that I 
wus. He replied that he had been also similarly 
situated, and having a valuable stock, some of the 
animals reaching from 500 to 2,000 guineas each, he 
had tried various sorts of measures both preventive 
and remedial, all of which had more or less failed, 
until he met a cowkeeper in London, who told him 
that the best preventive he had found for milk fever 
was to take about three pints to two quarts of milk 
from the cows, six or eight times a day, for the 
first three or four days after calving. The gentle- 
man further added that he had adopted this plan 
amongst his valuable herd and found it to answer 
admirably.” Our friend at the finish remarked: 
“ Now, doctor, what do you think of that? Does it 
stand to reason to leave a cow with a big udder so 
long without milking?” This was a poser for us, 
but as milk fever was very prevalent in our district, 
more particularly after the cattle were turned out to 
grass, and, as every effect has a cause, this was a 
subject for meditation, and before leaving our 
friend’s house we concluded that the idea was right 
and in accordance with nature’s laws. The follow- 
ing reasons bear it out :— 

Ist. Would the calf if left with the parent, as it 
would be in nature, take all the milk at once from 
the udder? Decidedly not. 

2nd. The mare is never or seldom troubled with 
this malady. 

3rd. It is rarely if ever seen in ewes, simply be- 
cause their offspring are allowed to take small por- 
tions of milk as often as they like, drawing it from 
the udder in very little quantities. But this is not 
so with the cow, more particularly the deep milker, 
which is most liable to the affection, and often about 
the third, fourth, or fifth calf, because the gland by 
this time from excessive usage becomes more de- 
veloped, not only to supply milk for its young but 
also dairy produce for mankind. sili 

As the time draws on for calving the udder be- 
comes large and gorged, pressing upon the nerves 
of that organ to such an extent that sensation must 
be totally or partially deadened—paralysed. This 
state continues for a few days, but as soon as the 
cow calves, down sits the milkmaid and draws off all 
which the writer is led to believe ie nye hy 
analogous to the pricking, tingli 

1g, tingling sensation which 
every one has at some time or other experienced by 
“ sleeping,” as it is termed, of the arm or leg. This 
peculiar feeling is transmitted along the sympathetic 
nerves of the body, causing uneusiness and general 


nervous derangement, which is still further increas- 
ed, not only by the recent expulsion of the foetus 
from the womb, but also by the removal of the calf 
from the presence of the mother, thus causing a 
collapse of a secreting portion of the udder and the 
total cessation of milk. Now if a collapse or paraly- 
sis of the milk producing parts of the udder is 
caused by the sudden withdrawal of all the milk at 
once, the nervous power deranged by the pressure 
being too quickly removed and the secretion of milk 
thus suspended, it stands to reason that the elements 
which enter into the composition of the colostrum 
or “ beestings” which are at this time contained in 
the blood cf the cow—more particularly deep 
milkers and should be eliminated from the body 
by the udder, are thrown on the circulatory system, 
acting as a foreign body and further increasing the 
already irritating nervous centres, causing the 
peculiar wild excitement seen early on in the affec- 
tion. The symptoms are finally succeeded by total 
prostration of the whole nervous system, in which 
all the organs of the body participate, and are fol- 
lowed by general congestion of the structures and 
loss of function. 

Again, bow often have we seen cases where the 
animal has been down, prostrate, with head turned 
on one side, eyes glassy, unconscious, and all the 
functions of the body apparently suspended, and in 
the course of eight or twelve hours we are agreea- 
bly surprised to find tne animal on its legs, the 
secretion of milk returning and Nature assuming 
her sway—‘a consummation most devoutly to be 
wished.’ The writer has seen this occur both with 
and without treatment.” 

(The portion of the paper respecting the treat- 
ment has been omitted as it does not bear on the 
question. | 

It will thus be seen that my theory, that the 
malady known as milk fever in cows commences in 
the udder, was announced fully twenty years before 
that of Schmidt. Again, at a meeting of the 
National Veterinary Association, held at Glasgow in 
August, 1892, I opened out a discussion on Castra- 
tion, and along with other members: was asked by 
the then Secretary, Mr. Malcolm, F.R.C.V.S., of 
Birmingham, to contribute an article on Milk Fever 
in Cattle. I reproduced my article, which bad been 
in print fully fifteen years, and which I supple: 
mented with other remarks, still holding the same 
views, which the following extract will verify. “ The 
great secret is, if the functions of the udder could be 
maintained and the secretion of milk carried on we 
would have no milk fever.” These articles wer® 
published in “The Transactions of the National 
Veterinary Association, 1893. 

Again, in August of 1898, I opened the discussion 
on a paper by Mr. §. Villar, F.R.C.V.S., on Dieases 
of the udder and Teats of Cows, when I exhibited 
an ordinary buman indiarubber syringe to which 
had attached a common teat syphon, and explaine 
to the meeting that in bad cases of sore udder (mat 
mitis) I had good results by injecting into the 
affected quarters a weak solution of Boracic 2! 
and I was followed by the late Mr. Henry Olver, 


F.R.C.V.S., Tamworth, who said he also had found 
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injecting the udder with Boracic acid solution 
the best treatment. Mr. McGavin, M.R.C.V.S., 
also stated at the same meeting that Prof. Armitage 
had recommended injection with a solution of 
Bicarbonate of soda into the udder fully thirty years 
before. Itis also advocated in Brown’s Modern 
Farrier, so that injecting the udder with medical 
agents was in vogue long before either Schmidt or 
myself announced the theory. As to Iodide treat- 
ment having any direct effect on the milk, that may 
be put on one side, because Chinosol solution, first 
used by a pupil of mine--Mr. William Hunter, 
M.R.C.V.S., has been fonnd to answer as well, 
while inflating the udder with pure cxygen gas or 
atmospheric air gives equally good effects. 1 may 
also add that I have found four drachms of common 
salt dissolved in two quarts of water that had been 
previously boiled and allowed to cool down to 90 
degrees F. to answer as well if not better than 
either Potass. iodide solution or Chinosol. Although 
every care was always taken in sterilising and dis- 
infecting the instruments, I was very unfortunate in 
having several cases of inflammation of the udder 
follow the injections. I now seldom or never in- 
ject, and have good results by keeping the patient 
trussed up on the breast bone, attending to the 
general comfort, and not allowing anything to be 
drenched into the animal, If the beast is conscious 
when I am called I usually give from six to eight 
drachms each of Chloral hydrate and Bromide cf 
potass. dissolved in one quart of cold water. If un- 
conscious I leave her alone. However, as I still 
hold the opinion that the first exciting cause is the 
too sudden removal of the pressure by the with- 
drawal of all the milk at once, causing a collapse 
or paralysis of the milk secreting power of the 
udder and setting up toxic action by the absorption 
of the colostrum elements, I have an opinion that 
ifa suitable bandage could be arranged to bring 
steady pressure on the udder immediately the milk 
was drawn, that it would have as good effect as in- 
Jecting the udder with either medical agents, oxygen 
gas, or atmospheric air. 

_ From the foregoing particulars, I think that 
Schmidt should not be credited either as being the 
first to announce the theory that milk fever in cows 
had its origin in the udder, or to practise injections 
of medical agents into the gland. 

Henry Tuompson, M.R.C.V.S. 

Aspatria, Nov. 4th. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


J 
SUPERVISION oF THE Suppty MILK TRADE. 
(Continued from page 311.) 


that the milk of cows reacting to tuberculin 
die bacill; ! contains generally a small quantity of tuber- 
panteusiontion be robbed of its activity by sterilisation, 
lon, or disinfection. This is right. Experi- 
on lees oe us that normal milk does not change more 
changes = nant. Sterilisation produces radical 
nourish at this milk is scarcely suitable for the 

ment of sucklings. 1t has therefore been almost 


totally discarded. Disinfection with ditterent preserva- 
tives, upon which great hopes had been built, has not 
fulfilled expectations. Some of the agents have pro- 
duced great ch:nges in the milk, whilst others greatly 
diluted have been poisonous to sucklings. 

Pasteurisation still remains. It is suitable for market 
milk. But even this process has such disadvantages 
that if possible it should be avoided when children’s milk 
is needed. For the nourishment of sucklings raw milk 
alone is desirable. And tt follows that for children’s milk 
and cure milk the cows must be free from tuberculosis 
and must not react to tuberculin. 

Further illnesses affecting cows milk injuriously are 
foot-and-mouth disease, anthrax, rabies, cow pox, 
septic illnesses of milch cows and inflammations of the 
udder. The milk of cows affected with foot-and-mouth 
disease contains the contagium and when used uncooked 
will transmit the illness to men and children. Boiled for 
ten minutes at 70 degrees the organism is killed. The law 
forbids the giving away of the milk for the use of men 
or animals. 

In anthrax complete cessation of the milk supply is 
one of the first symptoms. Exceptionally the milk 
supply continues. Often, but not always, it then con- 
tains anthrax bacilli, probably only if small haemorrhages 
have occurred in the udder tissue. The law forbids the 
sale of this milk. 

The virus of rabies is repeated in the milk of cows 
affected. The law orders the immediate slaughter of 
sick animals and forbids the sale or use of the milk of 
sick or suspicious animals, 

Milk of cows suffering from cow-pox can convey the 
illness to the hands and sight of the milker, and can 
cause attacks by its use in men, and especially children. 

Of far greater significance are the different and but 
little investigated septicemic and pyzmic illnesses of 
cattle which, according to meat inspection statistics for 
1904, ocenrred in 5°4 per thousand of all slaughtered 
cows. 

By clinical observance and scientific investigation it 
has been shown that the chief producer of this illness is 
the Bacillus bovis morbificans, which combined with a 
powerful toxin in the milk not destroyed by cooking can 
produce severe illness in man. 

In other cases of septic illness of the bowel or womb 
the organism may get into milk mechanically and in- 
juriously affect the health of men. Zt ¢s therefore self- 
evident that the milk of cows sufiering from uUlnesses 
causing fever (rise of temperature) should he rigidly ex- 
cluded ‘from use by man.-Ex. Berliner Thierdrat 


Woch. 
G. M. 
(T'o be continued). 


Coloured Microphotographs. 


At the conversazione—to view the new out-patient and 
special department block of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
—given by the medical staff on October 24, the exhibi 
tion of pathological specimens included a comparative 
novelty in the form of some coloured microphotographs 
prodneed by the Sanger-Shepherd process. The photo- 
graphs of red blood corpuscles containing malaria para- 
sites, and of sections of a melanotic sarcoma and of a 
thyroid tumour were exceptionally good. Colour 
photography will be of the greatest value in medicine, 
especially for teaching purposes, for the ordinary micro- 
photograph is a most unsatisfactory thing. The speci- 
mens shown at St. Bartholomew’s were transparent 
positives on glass ; from these prints can be taken by 
the Sanger-Shepherd process, though not, as yet, by the 
by the more recent Lumiére process. These transparen- 
cies make excellent lantern-slides.—7he Hosmtal. 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 


ro 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Foot- | Glanders | Rabies. 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases eep? Swine Fever. 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. | Scab. 
Out- | Ani- Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- Out-| Out- | Slaugh- 
breaks mals. Poreaks male. breaks} cals. Dogs. | Other breaks} breaks.| tered * 
Gt. BRITAIN. Week ended Nov.2]} 14 14 | 2B 30] 7 23 178 
1906 ..] 20 30 15 27 11 35 151 
C ding week in {1905 .. 16 19 2t 36 12 12 39 
1904 .. 20 20 27 46 17 é| 7 
'} otal for 44 weeks, 1907 “ .. | 917 | 1233 731 1675 450 | 2101 | 10067 
1906 .. | 773 | 1109 932 | 1768 242 
( di iod i 1905 .. | 826 | 1133 1051 | 1804 725 92 83 
ee {105 ee | 852 1300 1330 | 2330 1132 1085 5035 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Nov. 5. 1907. 
IRELAND. Week ended Oct 26 1 1 98 
1906 .. 2 2 
Corresponding Week in 1905 5 21 4 oe 1 
1904 .. = 1 1 38 
| ~ 
Total for 43 weeks, 1907 5 5 | 9] | 206 135 | 2375 
1906 3 7 16 185 84 948 
Corresponding period in 1905 3 5 26 92 - «. | 249 12 1403 
1904 3 3 10 31 a o- | 388 296 3980 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Oct. 31, 1907. 


Norg.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposec to Infection 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES OF FARM ANIMALS, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO GLANDERS 
AND ANTHRAX.* 


Nothwithstanding the increased valne of cereals and 
any brighter prospects of pure agriculture, | am fain to 
think the hope of British husbandry is still centred in 
its live stock. The diffusion of knowledge bearing on 
the prevention of contagious diseases amongst farm ani- 
mals is of high importance, for the conservation of their 
health is not only most desirable, but to a large extent 
attainable. I venture to express the conviction that the 
resources of the British farmer have been succoured 
by State aid in no direction more than in that of 

sreventing the access and spread of contagious disease. 

urther, | would say that the interests of the farmer are 
so far bound up in his live stock that no system of agri- 
cultural education which does not embrace the study of 
the hygiene of farm animals can be complete, or afford 
the maximum benefit to those for whom it may be estab- 
lished. The annals of the Board of Agriculture and its 
predecessor contain no more brilliant record of effective 
work than that which relates to the suppression of con- 
— diseases of animals. 

the more important diseases schedul 

Diseases of Animals Acts and Orders of : the Boor 
there now remain sheep scab, glanders, anthrax, and 
swine fever. 


* Abstract of a paper read at a meeting of th ¢ 
Club, on Monday, November 4, 1907, by “Prof. oe . 
of the Royal Veterinary College. ¥ 


GLANDERS, 


Glanders has been recognised as a disease of horses from 
very early times, and is referred to in many ancient 
writings. Vegetius, who was firmly convinced of its 
contagious nature, prescribed isolation of clinically 
diseased and suspected animals. Fitzherbert, in_ his 
“Boke on Husbandry,” published in 1523, and Mark- 
ham, in his “Masterpiece,” written in 1662, indicate 
the existence of glanders in this country at those several 
dates. There is every reason for supposing that it has 
at least existed here ever since, and that, unlike some 
of the diseases before-meutioned, it must be regarded as 
indigenous to Great Britain. Notwithstanding the teach- 
ings of Vegetius, the disease was up toa recent per! 
held to be due to spontaneous generation and insanitary 
surroundings rather than contagion. The discovery 10 
1882 of the bacillus mallei, the actual cause, settled this 
and other important questions, and allowed of easy 
demonstration that glanders and farcy were only 
different manifestations of the same disease. The malady 
is essentially a disease of the equine species, and though 
occasionally met with in flesh-eating animals, as the dog; 
cat, lion, tiger, and other menagerie carnivora, a0 
also in man, infecting matter is almost invariably derived 
direct from an infected horse. Indeed, for all practical 
purposes, it may be taken that, if there were no gial 
dered horses, the disease would cease to exist. In former 
times, that is, before the advent of railways, when stage 
coach, carrier’s van, and other public and private ° 
conveyance brought horses from every part of the 
country into communication, glanders was someW a 
evenly distributed in town and country. At present, 


though cases were reported from thirty-five counties 
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in 1906, glanders is a disease of the town rather than of 
country districts. By far the larger proportion of cases 
occur within the Metropolitan area, while the consider- 
able number credited to the Home Counties depends 
on the movement of glandered horses out of London 
into them. In 1898 there were reported in Great Britain 
748 outbreaks and 1,385 horses attacked. Of these, 


533 outbreaks and 860 horses credited to London. 


34 49 Essex. 
11 8 Herts. 
6 8 Kent. 
50 94 Middlesex 
6 9 Surrey. 
640 1028 


Thus in that year 85 per cent. of the outbreaks occurred 
in London and the Home Counties, which are directly 
affected by their proximity to it. 

In the same year Lanark, which really means Glas- 
gow, is credited with 41 outbreaks and 123 horses 
attacked, showing that 91 per cent. of the outbreaks 
occurred in the localities named—that is, in seven of the 
35 counties in which the disease was found to exist : 50 
counties remaining free. 

As to the nature of the malady, the very minute 
microbe, on which it depends, finds conditions most 
suitable for its development in the horse. It multiplies 


| . best at temperatures between 90 degs. F. and 100 degs. F. 


1.2, about body heat and a little lower, but such as 
rarely obtain in this country in the soil or the surround- 
ings of horses. lt is destroyed by desiccation, and after 
exposure for some time to sunlight, so that, under sani- 
tary conditions, it probably lives and remains effect.ve 
only a comparatively short time outside the body of the 
affected animal. These results of the experimental 
study of the virus have provided, amongst other mat- 
ters, some grounds for modificaticn of our views concern- 
ing the part played by stables which have been occupied 
y animals affected with glanders, and especially as to 
how long — remain dangerous. At one time atten- 
tion was mainly centred on the assumed importance of 
the contaminated place or thing, and it was customary 
to have the stable pulled down or “gutted” and renew- 
ed. To-day it is believed that disinfection of places and 
things can readily be effected, and that a plentiful supply 
of sunlight and removal of all moist dirt are of the 
greatest assistance in this direction. The dark, hot 
stable, however, is to be condemned as possibly afford- 
tng more favourable conditions for survival of the virus 
and for debilitating its occupants, and rendering them 
ig Susceptible, It is not intended to convey the idea 
a iy things as nosebags, mangers, pails, drinking- 
de ughs, harness etc., which have been contaminated by 
a ot = virus, are free from danger, or may not 
wth 2 a -" by which the disease is sometimes con- 
wile ected to healthy animals, for, undoubtedly, 
reel at ealthy horse, man, or other susceptible 
tainin in contact with recent discharges con- 
is jan - ers bacilli, whatever be the medium, there 
the disease. What we would 
a is that conditions commonly existing 
e we-caved-for horse are not favourable to 
that the tendency is for it to become inert 
> Bete Which is short compared with that formerly 

jeheved in. Any attempt t d eff i 
ders must be tide pt to deal effectually with glan- 
Paramount d guided by realisation of the fact that the 
charging gl; a is the infected horse, which is dis- 
ers bacilli, and that his removal is the 
inguetion’' ceess, An animal may become infected by 
ied he Y Inoculation through wounds, or by inhala- 
as to which po There is some divergence of opinion 
What difficult mode of infection. It is some- 
: of demonstration, but, all circumstances 


10nst 
n Into consideration, it would appear that the larger 


proportion of cases follow entrance of the virus through 
the mouth in eating or drinkiog. The form of glan- 
ders known as “ farcy ” is probably the result of inocula- 
tion into the skin through some wound, which is not 
necessarily large enough to be appreciable after the 
symptoms are manifest. 

Glanders gains importance from the fact that man is 
liable to contract it, and in some cases, at least, it proves 
fatal. From 1887 to 1905 inclusive, 35,590 horses have 
been reported as attacked in Great Britain, while it is 
highly probable that a considerably larger number have 
actually been so. During the same period, according to 
the Registrar-General’s returns, eighty-three deaths of 
human subjects have occurred from glanders. It is also 
probable that eighty-three does not exactly represent 
the number of cases in man, some being possibly un- 
recognised. For many years between 1,000 and 2,000 
glandered borses have been annually disposed of at the 
London slaughterers’, and not a single death from glan- 
ders has been recognised amongst men taking part in the 
slaughter and disposal. These figures do not indicate a 
high degree of danger, or that the common mode of in- 
fection of horses is by inhaling germs floating in the air, 
for grooms and horsekeepers spend a considerable por- 
tion of their time in the stables, and where inuch of the 
glanders exists, these are small, close, and ill-ventilated. 
It must be conceded that it is possible for an affected 
horse to cough up bacilli, and for these to be imme- 
diately disseminated as particles in the air, and to be 
inhaled in the moist and effective state; but for 
reasons given, and in many cases the proof of inocula- 
tion in man, we think this cannot be the common mode 
of infection in man or horses. 

From the horseowner’s point of view, inasmuch as the 
new order embraces compulsory notification of having 
or having had in his possession or under his charge any 
diseased or suspected horse, ass, or mule, the ability to 
detect the disease and the grounds for suspecting its 
existence are matters of importance. We confess this 
aspect of the subject presents some difficulties. It is 
possible, after a physical examination, for an expert to 
form a fairly reliable opinion that a horse 7s affected 
with glanders, but no person would ven- 
ture after such an examination to state that any horse 
was not affected. Fortunately, the difficulties are appre- 
ciated by the authorities, and by none more than the 
veterinary inspectors, and evidence of the exercise of 
vigilance and absence of attempt to obstruct the course 
of the law must be given due consideration. 

It will be seen that the new Order to come into 
operation on January Ist, 1908, defines in the way of 
such documents “diseased” and “suspected,” but it is 
to be feared that their perusal will not materially assist 
the person in charge of horses in ascertaining when 
either of these conditions obtain. The information 
there given will probably be amplified in educational 

A highly important feature is the fact that a horse 
may be affected with glanders and yield no appreciable 
evidence of its existence. In this respect glanders simu- 
lates tuberculosis. It appears probable that, though 
animals the subjects of occult glanders are really manu- 
factories of disease germs, these are not discharged by 
all, so that every affected animal is not a present danger 
to his fellows. It is also now generally accepted thit 
some proportion of affected horses recover. _Neverthe- 
less, it is equally sure that some are constantly discharg- 
ing bacilli and endangering their fellows, and that we 
have no means of differentiating between the harmless 
and the dangerous, while experience tells us that sooner 
or later a considerable number “break up,” as it is called, 
and sow the seeds of disease. Indeed, it is the obscure 
case, the animal which is affected and showing no signs, 
which not only maintains the disease in certain situa- 
tions, but, on being moved hence, establishes new centres 
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of infection. 1n short, a horse to all appearances in the 
pink of condition may be affected, and at the same or 
some future time be quite unsuspectedly spreading 
disease. The utter inability to prove that any horse 
which has cobabited with one affected with glanders was 
free from the disease was, previous to 1893, the insuper- 
able obstacle to stamping it out, and even the suppress- 
ion was a costly process. The discovery about this 
time of mallein, a material prepared from the glanders 
bacillus, removed this obstacle. Experience of the past 
twelve years on a very extensive scale, and with the 
scrutiny of post-mortem examination, has proved mallein 
a most reliable diagnostic agent, which = us with a 
large degree of certainty to discover which animals are 
affected and which free. Every horse which has been 
stabled with one suffering from glanders must, until 
proved to be free from the disease, be a suspected ani- 
mal. Mallein will in the great majority of cases confirm 
the suspicion or remove it, and with its aid the eradica- 
tion of glanders can, at least, be attempted with reason- 
able hope of success, 

At present glanders must be responsible for an anuual 
economic loss which is probably between £50,000 and 
£100,000, and for a certain number of human lives. 
There appears to me every reason for believing that the 

: extirpation of the disease in horses, and consequently the 

danger to man, with fair compensation, can be effected 
for a sum which, capitalised, would not represent a tithe 
of this yearly expenditure. This would ultimately be 
an advantage to the town horse-owner and a security to 
the farmer, whose risk of acquiring the disease amongst 
his horses at present appears to increase with the dis- 
dlacement of horses by motors in town work. The pub- 
ic would benefit by the removal of the risk of infection 
of a loathsome and fatal disease, and we may not lose 
sight of the immense losses of army horses and conse- 
quent inefliciency of troops due to glanders in horses in 
South Africa, the Crimea, and other compaigns. 

Attempts heretofore made to deal radically with 
glanders have failed from lack of power to discover and 
control animals affected with the disease, but yielding no 
proof of its existence. In fact, animals exposed to con- 
tagion were in no way controlled. The visibly affected 
animal was slaughtered, compensation of £2 paid, the 
premises, manure, ete., disinfected, and the owner prac- 
tically left to do as he chose with his horses which had 
been in contact with glandered animals. Naturally, it 

sold, and some of them, having the seeds i 
took it farther afield. 
The Glanders or Farey Order of 1907, just promul- 
gated, which comes into operation on January Ist, 1908 
materially extends the powers of the authorities and, 
if adopted and carried ont with determination and in a 
liberal spirit, should within a measurable period place 
glanders in the category of exotic diseases by the side of 
cattle plague, sheep-pox, pleuro-pneumonia, rabies, and 
foot-and-mouth disease. The attainment of this object 
will to some extent depend on the co-operation of horse- 
owners, which should be cheerfully given, as it is evi- 
dent, from the scale of compensation provided, that the 
attempt is not to be made without consideration for the 
withdrawal of effective horses. The effort will entail 
the immediate expenditure of large sums of mone It 
is absolutely essential that the operations be poe} out 
vigorously, for if they are undertaken with a niggardl 
hand this Order will fail, as others less powerful ved 
done. The amount of money required for succeedin 
» 
years will greatly depend on tat applied during the 
first. The major part of the burden will fall on the Lon- 

y considerable proportion of 


don County Council, a ver 
whose rates is contributed by horse-owners The con- 
menace to 


servation of the national wealth, remov 
ealt al of a 
human life, and the security of army horses against the 


disease are, in our opinion, sufficient grounds 


on which! 


to ask the Treasury to bear half the cost of compensa- 
tion. Whether the money come from the national chest 
or from local rates, the carrying out of the new Order 
should be in the spirit of a vigorous attempt to extermi- 
nate the disease, and not to trifle with it, merely in hope 
of keeping it in check. 

The powers conferred by this Order are, in our 
opinion, a great advance on any previously possessed. 
The Glanders or Farcy Order of 1894 is revoked. The 
clauses of the new Order are mostly made specifically 
compulsory, and others are virtually so. The main pro- 
visions are those which bring animals which react to 
mallein, as well as those giving clinical evidence of the 
disease, within the definition “ diseased,” and the power 
which Article 6 gives to detain animals which have been 
in contact with “diseased” or “ suspected” animals. 
These will in reality compel owners of such animals to 
have them tested with mallein, and so classed as 
“ diseased,” “ suspected,” or free. 

Other articles provide against exposure, regulate 
movement, direct as to disposal of carcases, etc , and the 
submission of orders of local authorities to the Board ol 
Agriculture, which may revoke. 

It would have done something to improve the life con- 
ditions and comfort of our hardest worked horses, and 
assisted in attaining the object of the Order, if this had 
included power to deal with the stables. 
be continued.) 


THE ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE IN INDI 


“T would ask you all never to lose sight of this pare 
mount consideration, that all questions of organisatiol 
as well as of training, existing cr proposed, in the Army, 
should be judged by their suitability under war contr 
tions.” This admirable dictum was enunciated in 4 
speech delivered at Simla on the 24th September on the 
occasion of the Staff College dinner by no less &! 
authority than His Excellency the Commander-in-Chit! 
It is almost a truism, in that the Army exists for the 
purposes of enabling wars to be won, should such evel” 
tualities unhappily arise, but at the same time It pl 
vides the key to practically every problem of milita’y 
administration. The numerous and far-reaching refol"* 
that have been initiated of late bear testimony ‘°* 
vigorous attempt to live up to this standard, s° often 
neglected in the past ; but reforms are not unfrequent!) 
open to the objection either that they go too far, or 
they are not carried far enough. This alternative Gi! 
ger has constantly to be watched, and the suggestia? 
now put forward is in reality a plea for extending ™ 
form treatment in the spirit of the text to every re 
of the military organism. To some minds the hand 0 
the reformer has been extended to its fullest limit, = 
many would fain cry halt so as to allow time for thee 
to settle down. But one far from unimportant _ 
of the service has so far remained untouched, and fo ae 
apparent reason. The neglected arm is the ye eg 
department, which now begs for treatment 00 thes 
broad lines as the combative branches of the Army>, 
in accordance with the precepts laid down by tee ate 
mander-in-Chief himself. These precepts may 
paraphrased in the form of general axioms, ies 
down that (1) Readiness for war is the supreme 2°) 
dominant aim in time of peace ; (2) all schon) die 
organisation must be directed towards that end ‘| “call? 
connected and unharmonious measures can 
obstruction and disaster on a call to arms 5 
efficiency, in whatever form or degree, must 
anathema. the vetet 
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wastage of animal life during the South African war, a 
wastage that for us, as Englishmen and a horse-loving 
nation, was nothing short of a scandal. The mortality 
among horses alone, it is believed, ran into hundreds of 
thousands, while no estimate can be framed of the enor- 
mous loss of transport mules and hired bullocks. Ap- 
parently no final statistical and administrative report 
was ever compiled by the Army Veterinary Department, 
nor is this surprising under the circumstances, since 
animals were in innumerable instances destroyed with- 
out expert veterinary opinion, or else left behind to 
perish miserably on the line of march. Probably this 
deplorable result was unavoidable, owing to the paucity 
of veterinary officers and the absence of any corps 
organisation by means of which the treatment of sick 
animals in large numbers could be undertaken. It is 
easy to conclude from this that during the war the ser- 
vice was inefficient ; but the main object is to benefit in 
the present from the lessons of the past. Something 
has been achieved already in England by the recent for- 
mation ofan Army Veterinary Corps, established with 
the object of securing the efficient and complete care of 
animals disabled during war. The step will also, it is 
hoped, enable account to be taken of every animal, and 
such a task, no matter how large a force is in the field, 
should uot be beyond the power of a properly trained 
and organised service. The British Army should at 
least be able to achieve what Russia and Japan effected 
in this direction with conspicuous success during the late 
war in the Far East. 

It is equally if not more important to consider what 
has been and what is being done in this country. Here 
the same question has to be faced, and no reply can be 
considered satisfactory unless it conveys an assurance 
that from the point of view of veterinary standard the 
“eae in India is ready to take the field without fear of 
oo n or disaster. Recent achievements have been 

Stinctly enconraging, for the veterinary field hospitals 
sent from India to South Africa were admittedly most 
gi and rendered signal service, so much so that 
. 14 few modifications they were taken as patterns for 
bine cadres in England. This, however, is 
and ignores the main problem as 
to work wed peace organisation as a whole promises 
‘Memgtrapasion a cardinal axiom that to be successful 
= is less hopeful, and it is hardly 
possibly hart ee the existing organisation cannot 
tive of € but rather would be produc- 
needless expense, and possibly 
The existing regulations lay 

wreak of he outbreak or apprehended out- 
say, officers of tl we roa ase, veterinary officers, that is to 
foo rmy eterinary Corps lent to this 
animals of Ree — rvice, are not called on to attend 
batteries. Bric# silladar cavalry, and mountain 
each branch means that in time of peace 
cavalry. os eto ritish service, transport, silladar 
ain batteries, manages its own affairs 

pendently. Perhaps this d itself t 

the apostles of deceat a his may commend itself to 
to be said when a ra a but in that case what is 
in the event of an ations proceed to enjoin that 
tered by the Amn —— the whole will be adminis- 
deduction from eterinary Service? The simplest 
Commander; Che general principles ennnciated by the 
In-Chief is clearly to the effect that one 


System { 
ted. but on tt ; and another for war cannot be tolera- 
radic le contrary that such an arrangement is 


aly : 
cficers cnaound from the point of view either of the 
country head ve! the animals of British units, or of 
tis no exense ge salutris att-ched to Indian corps. 
pended on train; ’ urge that much money has been ex- 
raining salutris, and that, therefore, Com- 


the 


the vet. is a woman ! 
troversy with the suffragettes, but certainly we must say 
that the office of public veterinary surgeon in Galwiy 
is not one that appears to us to suit one of “the gentle 
sex.’ 


Mandine 
ng Officers are very properly enjoined to rely ex- 


clusively on their services. Presumably, too, the methed 
presents the advantage of cheapness ; but it is appar- 
ently forgotten that the training of these men stops 
short as a rule at their college course, although the 
veterinary profession, probably more than any other, has 
made remarkable progress in recent years, and it still 
advancing with great rapidity. So that, while it is highly 
essential that every facility should be given to these 
graduates in Indian schools to perfect themselves in the 
calling which they have adopted, in actual practice their 
tendency is to stagnate and to become mere empirics. 
It may be taken for granted that such a resnit was 
never contemplated by the authorities, and it is impera- 
tive that the sa/utr? should not be debarred from the 
advantages he would undonbtedly derive from inter- 
course with the highly-trained British veterinary officers, 
that he should have access to British veterinary hospi- 
tals and learn their methods, and that generally he 
should be made conversant with veterinary science as it 
is in its modern and progressive form, a science of which 
the salutri could never hope to become « master under 
the guidance of laymen officers of his own regiment. On 
the other hand, the advantage to the veterinary ofticer 
of the British service would be almost equally great. He 
would not only get to know those men who in time of 
war would be under his direction, but would gain some 
insight into the working administration and peculiar 
characteristics of units other than his own, while he 
would have the chance—so often denied to young 
officers new to this country—of acqniring a knowledge 
of all animals of Government service, instead of confin- 
ing his attention to the particular class found in British 
regiments and batteries. It is difficult to see any real 
advantage in the present system of sectional control, and 
there can be little doubt that the State would be ketter 
served, and that solid gain would accrue from the 
amalgamation of the varions branches into the single 
Indian Army Veterinary Service. In this manner re- 
sponsibility would be centralised, and efficiency would 
he better ensured. By adopting such a course it would 
be possible for the State to obtain fuller value out of 
the servants its employs. It is a matter of common 

knowledge that the officers of the Army Veterinary De- 

partment as a corps are men of high capabilities, and 

that they have attained a very advanced standard by 
reason of the modern conditions of training in medical 
and surgical science ; but there is a general feeling 

abroad that their efficiency is hampered by the discon- 

nected system of administration and control, the per- 

petnation of which appears to set a limit to their poten- 

tial utility, while it confers no corresponding henefi* on 

the Indian veterinary assistant.—7'he Pioneer. 


Facts v, Fiction. 


The Irish Veterinary College is supplying some vets. 
to the British Army, and during the last two years the 
Dublin College sent two of its graduates to India, one 
to the Malay Federated States and another to Rhodesia. 


Can it be that Irish vets. are only valued at a distance, 


forin county of Galway they have a British vet., and 
We don’t wish to get into a con- 


The veterinary surgeon in question is, we are informed, 


a relation of Mr. George Wyndham, an ex-Chief Secre- 
tary. 
bringing about the appointment or not we cannot say, 
The lady veterinary surgeon of Mount Bellew Urion 
(Co. Galway) pursued her studies in Edinburgh with 
distinction. 


Whether his influence had anything to do with 


But the authorities of the Edinburgh 
Veterinary College refused to give her the Diploma. 
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The lady then presented herself for examination in Eng- 
land, and the English examining body, it would appear, 
got over the difficulty by requiring a two years’ practice 
of the work of the profession from all candidates, and 
the veterinary snrgeon to the Mount Bellew Union (Co. 
Galway) apparently could not, certainly she did not, 
find any public body either in England or Scotland to 
appoint her to a position in which she could secure this 
two years’ practice of her profession. But when all 
countries fail, welcome green Ireland ! 

The position of V.S. to the Mount Bellew Union be- 
came vacant, and the aristocratic lady from England, 
who was refused a Diploma in Scotland and did not find 
scope for practice in England, was elected V.S. by the 
Galway County Council. This appointment was sub- 
ject to ratification by the Depart» ent of Agriculture. 
And, as matter of fact, the aid of the Department was 
sought with a view to counteracting the work of the 
Galway County Council! Whata characteristic picture 
in this topsy-turvy conntry of green patriots. Here you 
have the Department appealed to to save the patriotic 
County Council of Galway from appointing an English 
V.S. to Mount Bellew Union—a woman V.S., too, to 
whom Edinburgh did not give a Diploma and to whom 
England did not give professional work. The Depart- 
ment, on technical grounds, refused to sanction the ap- 
pointment of this aristocratic British woman as V.S. to 
Mount Bellew Union. 

But the patriotic Galway County Council was not 
going to take its repulse lying down. If the Depart- 
ment did not sanction its British V.S. it was going to 
know the reason why. The Galway County Council ap- 
pointed the British V.S. again, and on the second occa- 
sion, as there was no opposition, it appears that the 
Department had no option but to confirm her in her 
position. In taking the position she gave an undertak- 
ing that, when she had fulfilled the requirements of the 
English Veterinary Department, namely, practising her 
profession for two years, she would resign and return 
to England. The two years have now elapsed, but 
the British lady veterinary surgeon of Mount Bellew 
Union holds on to the post. 

Now that Ireland has a Veterinary College of its own 
that has supplied vets. to India, the British Army, and 
other places, the Mount Bellew Union might at least 
give an Irishman the appointment. Apart from the ob- 
Jections to a woman holding such a public position, it is 
a strange thing to have the Galway County Council 
making a fight for an importation even against the De- 
partment.— The Leader. 


Assistant Sanitary Inspector.” 


At a meeting of the Shipley District Couneil :-— 

Councillor Moody proposed as an amendment that the 
recommendation to appoint an assistant sanitary in- 
spector be referred back to Committee. He did not 
think that any sufficient reason had been put before the 
Council for making that appointment. At the commit- 
tee meeting It was suggested that they might pay an 
assistant Inspector £80a year, which would be in addi- 
tion to the £140 a year paid to the present inspector 
The Council were also paying Mr. Bradley, as meat in- 
spector, a salary of £46. Was it thought, he asked, that 
they could get a practical man to take Mr. Bradley’s 
place at £80 a year? A man who was employed at that 
salary would not have any practical knowledge for his 
duties in cowsheds, in the market, or at the slaughter- 
house, Under the Dairies and Cowsheds Act of. 1899 
a sanitary Inspector could not stop any milk from being 
sold unless he had first of all procured a veterinary ns 
geon'’s certificate. Mr. Bradley was a fully qualified 
veterinary surgeon, and he thought that under his super- 
vision they would get the work one much better than 


they could expect from a layman. He was also strongly 
opposed to the recommendation on the grounds of 
economy. The rates of Shipley were quite high enough 
to-day without the Council saddling them with another 
£80 for an assistant inspector. Mr. England had him- 
self stated that if he could be relieved of some work 
which at present devolved upon him in the office he 
would not require an assistant. Nearly all large towns 
employed a practical veterinary surgeon for those 
duties, and he had never before heard of any of them 
replacing such an official with a man who did not under- 
stand his duties. 

Councillor Hill seconded the amendment. The figures 
quoted by Councillor Cook suggested that the sanitary 
inspector had a lot of work to do, but he (Councillor 
Hill) was of opinion that the difficulty might be met 
by a little re-arrangement of office duties. It was 
quite true that the whole of the instructions of the Conn- 
cil were not carried out by the sanitary department, but 
he thought many things were left undone because no 
one seemed to know who was exactly responsible for 
them. At the recent annual sanitary inspection one 
member remarked that he was not going to take the 
trouble to inspect a certain place because it was in 
exactly the same condition as when it was condemned 
nine years previously. That was indeed a sorry state of 
affairs. He believed the Conncil’s officials prepared 
plans of sanitary improvements which the owners of the 
premises concerned ought to pay for. The sanitary in- 
spector might have more time at his disposal for the real 
work of his office if he were relieved of some of his 
clerical work. He did not think it good business to 
pay a man £140 per annum to write letters, etc., which 
could be done by an office boy. 

Councillor Jeffrey remarked that he hardly knew 
where they were in regard to this question. He had not 
yet gathered whether it was proposed that the assistant 
inspector should take the place of Mr. Bradley, the 
present meat inspector. 

The Chairman : That is an open question. ; 

Councillor Jeffrey remarked that he thought the in- 
spection of carcases at the slaughter-house and the 1n- 
spection of dairies and cowsheds could be much better 
done by a proper qualified man like Mr. Bradley than 
by a sanitary inspector. 

Councillor Hipkin said that it was evident from the dis- 
cussion that the propo al was going to be defeated, and 
it seemed like flogging a dead horse to advocate it. He 
pointed out that this question really arose on account 
of the Local Government Board suggesting the de-Ir- 
ability of slaughter-houses, cowsheds, -etc., being under 
the supervision of one official. He regretted that the 
personal element had been introduced, although they 
had not had so much of it that night as they had in com: 
mittee. Mr. Bradley was undoubtedly a fully-qualifi 
veterinary surgeon, and his reports as Meat Inspector 
had always been carefully drawn up. But even Mr. 
Bradley did not possess the qualifications set forth by 
the Local Government Board for a meat inspector. H¢ 
had never understood that if an assistant inspector W* 
appointed they would dispense with Mr. Bradley ;_ the 
probability was that Mr. Bradley would be give? 
another appointment which would be worth more to him 
than his present office. It was quite true, as Counc illor 
Moody had said, that many large towns employed — 
nary surgeous as meat inspectors, but those officia’s 
devoted the whole of their time to thet work, and = 
not in private practice amongst the butchers and farmer: 
in the same district. He thought the Council ha act , 
unfairly to Mr. Bradley in putting him in bis ate 
position, seeing that he had to earn the largest part ef 
his living amongst farmers, butchers, and horse Ov ner’ 


in the district. If it were a fect as Councillor oe 
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stated, that sanitary work had been in arrears 
years, that, he thought, was a strong reason [or 
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pointment of an assistant inspector. Two men would 
always do more work than one. 

Councillor Clough : When they like. (Laughter). 

Councillor Cook, replying on the discussion, said 
he was sorry that Mr. Bradley’s name had _ been, intro- 
duced. He did not take it that the Committee’s 
proposition meant that Mr, Bradley would lose his 
present position as meat inspector, or otherwise he 
(Councillor Cook) would strongly have opposed it. He 
felt that he mnst take exception to Councillor Ramsden’s 
remarks with regard to the way in which public money 
was spent. He claimed to be anxious to spend it as care- 
fully as possible, and he gave other members credit 
for the same intention. 

The amendment was carried by nine votes to five, 
and the remainder of the minutes were then agreed to. 
—Shipley Times and Gazette. 


Death from Anthrax—Peculiar Case. 


An adjourned inquiry was held at Stockton into the 
circumstances attending the death of William Robert 
Bell, a slinger, employed at the Moor Ironworks, Stock- 
ton, who died on Wednesday, Sept. 25th, at his home, 
31 Suffolk Street, Stockton. Deceased on September 
20th was helping to fix some pipes underneath the roof 
of one of the Mills, and was sitting astride a beam. He 
was asked by one of the men to see whether the hanger 
was supporting the pipe all right, and on stooping over 
c On getting back into an up- 
* right position quickly, he caught his neck against a metal 

key in the ironwork, and scratched it. He continued 

working until Sunday morning, and then was com- 
pelled to give up, as the injury became more painful 
On Wednesday morning, Dr. Lyle was called in, and 

Bell told him that at first he took no notice of the 

scratch. Not being quite certain of the nature of the 

poisoning, Dr. Lyle scraped off a portion of the scar. 

He sent it to the Newcastle Clinical Research Institute 

for examination, with a request that anthrax should be 

particularly looked for. The result of the examination 
showed that anthrax bacilli were present. The ap- 
pearance of the injury, said Dr. Lyle in the course of his 
evidence, was that of typical anthrax poisoning. 
Replying to Mr. Ronald Archer, who represented the 

South Durham Steel and Iron Company, Dr. Lyle said 

the period of the incubation of the disease varied con- 

siderably. The fact that a man scratched himself with a 

rusty nail would in itself probably not set up anthrax, 


and it would be impossible to say when th 
into the wound. P y when the anthrax got 


conned from the Sunday until Tuesday, was that at that 
nes ae not notice any of the characteristic appear- 
but from what Dr. Lyle had said he 
ne doubt that the man had died of anthrax. The 
om wation must have been at the time of the scratch or 
afterwards. If the grease used at the 
Ss ioen was made of animal fat, and he got a bit rubbed 
B 1e wound, that might have been a possible vehicle 
— infection, 
: might Pine Mr. Archer, Dr. Collinson said the bacilli 
aucun ve been floating about in the air and have thus 
possible rary ~gued with the scratch, whilst it was also 
oe saint have come off his greasy clothing. 
man boos di e Coroner, Dr. Collinson said had the 
hair, brist! ngaged in any trade connected with the wool, 
suspicions €s, or skins of animals, he would have been 
ikely per at once, but an ironworker was a very un- 
to Suspect of having anthrax, 
was obtaine ite given that the grease used in the works 
and was he rom Leeds and was made of animal fat, 
€ best procurable. It was stated that de- 


during his work would undoubtedly get some of 


The evidence of Dr. Collinson, who attended the de-' 


this on his hands and clothing, whilst Mr. W. Shipman, 
the works manager, suggested that the most likely thing 
the deceased would do after scratching himself would be 
to rub the place with his band. 

The jury returned a verdict that the man died from 
anthrax, and that the anthrax was set up in a wound 
accidentally received whilst following his employment at 
the Moor Ironworks.—7'he North Star. 


Tuberculosis in Pigs. 


At North London, Mr. Hargrave Wilkinson, meat 
inspector to the Islington Borough Council, attended 
before Mr. Fordham and asked for an order for the des- 
truction of a pig’s head and other portions of a carcase 
which showed signs of tuberculosis. The carcase had 
been sent from Holiand with the guarantee of the Dutch 
Government that it was free from disease. When the 
head was severed from the body, at a butcher’s shop in 
the Holloway Road, it was found that the glands in the 
neck contained matter which indicated that the disease 
of tuberculosis was present This was demonstrated to 
the magistrate. Mr. Fordham inquired how it was that 
this carcase had been passed as free from disease. The 
inspector said that the throat had been so cut that all 
the ordinary glands which were the first, as a rule, to 
show signs of consumption were visible when the carcase 
was hung up, and they were free from disease. The 
glands which were affected could not be seen until the 
head was cut off. Mr. Fordham : Could the disease be 
detected in the live animal? The Inspector: I think 
not; it is not until an animal becomes emaciated 
that consumption is suspected. Often the fattest pigs 
were affected. Mr. Fordham asked if pigs were ever 
tested for tuberculosis, and the inspector said that he 
never heard of the test being applied to pigs, but it was 
applied to cattle. Mr. Fordham: And I think it is now 
recognised that if the test be applied twice in 24 hours 
the second test gives no result. I mention this because 
certain stockmen, when they know that the test is to 
be applied to valuable cattle, test the animals them- 
selves before the veterinary surgeon arrives, with the 
result that when the surgeon applies his test he gets no 
result, and often passes diseased animals as sound. In 
the end, Mr. Fordham made an order for the destruction 
of the head and other portions seized. The inspector 
said that he had passed the rest of the carcase as being 
fit for human food.--7'he Times. 


Alleged Cruelty to a Pony—Home Office 
Remits Fine. 


Mr. Albert Waddington, a member of the .Windsor 
Board of Guardians and Rural District Council, of 
Crathie Villas, New Road, Windscr, received the 
following letter on Friday :— 
“ Whitehall, 24th Oct., 1907. 

Sir,— With reference to your letter of the 14th ult., I 
am directed by the Secretary of the State, to inform you 
that after careful consideration of the circumstances of 
your case, he has advised the remission of the £2 im- 
posed on you at Windsor Petty Sessions on 7th ult.—-I 
am, sir, your obedient servant, 


Mr. A. Waddington, 
1 Crathie Villas, New Rd. Windsor.” 


G. BLACKWELL. 


The case was heard at the County Petty Sessions and 
not the Windsor Petty Sessions, and the charge was that 
Mr. Waddington did “cruelly illtreat a certain animal, 
to wit, a horse, by then and there causing the same to 
travel in search of food, whilst in an unfit state, between 


the 28th July and 4th August, at Clewer.” Mr, 


| 
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Sydney G. Polhill appeared on behalf of the R.S.P.C.A. 
and Mr. Waddington conducted his own defence. 

We fully reported the case at the time. The prosecu- 
tion, which was supported by two veterinary surgeons, 
Mr. W. V. Allan and Mr. W. Kirk, contended that the 
pony should have been killed, left in a stable, or slung. 
On the other hand, Mr. J. Webb, a Fellow of tho Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, stated that Mr. Wad- 
dington carried out his instructions to the very letter, 
in placing the pony in a meadow. The majority of the 
magistrates considered the case proved, and imposed a 
fine of £2. Mr. Waddington gave notice that he would 
lay the whole facts before the Home Secretary. He 
submitted a transcript of the shorthand notes, and the 
Home Office subsequently communicated with the 
magistrates on the matter, who sent a reply.—- Windsor 
and Eton Express. 

[The pony referred to in this case now walks and 
trots sound.— ALBERT WADDINGTON ] 


Cruelty to Horses. 


At Bow Street, on Thursday, October 31, before Mr. 
Marsham, William Gardner, 24, described as a carman, 
of College Street, Putney, was charged with cruelly tor- 
turing two horses by causing them to travel while in an 
unfit state. Inspector Rogers, of the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, said that on 
Wednesday afternoon he saw the prisoner leading two 
horses in a street just off St. Martin’s Lane. He offered 
them for sale to a shipper, but they were too bad for 
him. On being arrested he said he had brought the 
horses from the country and wanted to sell them for 
shipment abroad for the sausage trade. He afterwards 
~— _ had brought them from Putney to London to be 

illed. 

Mr. W. Kirk, veterinary surgeon, said that one of the 
horses was about 17 years old. It was weak and both 
forelegs were extensively diseased. The other horse was 
about 10 _ oldand very lame. They were both in 
considerable pain. The officer added that, if the horses 
had been sent to Rotterdam, as was probably intended, 
they would have been kept standing on board ship for 
17 hours. Many poor creatures sent out in thet way did 
not survive the ordeal. 

The magistrate said that this kind of thing must be 
stopped, and he passed a sentence of one month’s im- 
prisonment. The horses were destreyed with the 
prisoner’s consent.—-7he Times. 


Boracic Acid in Cream. 


Mr. Robert Wallace, K.C., Chairman, and other 
Justices, sat on Thursday, October 31, at the Sessions 
House, Clerkenwell, to hear adjourned appeals. 

William Henry Cullen appealed against a conviction 
by Mr. Curtis Bennett, sitting at the Westminster Police 
Court, on August 2, 1907, and against a fine of £2 and 
12s. 6d. costs, for selling on July 3, 1907, to one 
Alexander MeNair, a certain article of food, to wit cream 
which was, to the knowledge of the appellant, mixed» 
with boracic acid, so as to render the said article of food 
injurious to health, Mr. Bousfield, K.C., Mr, Page 
K.C., and Mr. Elliott were for the appellant ; Mr. 
McCall, K.C., and Mr. Courthope-Munroe appeared 
for the Westminster City Council in support of the 

is was a test case under Section 3 of the 
Food and Drugs Act, 1875, a number of pe Hag Ae 
having been adjourned at the Police Court pending the 
result of this appeal. Mr. McCall said a pot of cream 
was purchased on July 3 by an officer of the Westminster 
City Council at a shop belonging to the appellant, a 
grocer of Lupus Street, Pimlico, and on analysis the 


cream was tound to contain boracic acid amounting ap- 
proximately to 22 grains to the pound. Boracic acid 
was anentirely different substance to cream. It was 
added to prevent or retard the process of decomposition, 
and even in small quantities was a drug of a dangerous 
character. It upset the digestion, and sometimes 
seriously interfered with the acticn of the heart. If it 
were suggested that the necessities of trade compelled 
the use of some preservative, that would be no answer, 
even if it were proved. It was wholly unnecessary for 
preserving cream for a reasonable time, and its use was 
not merely dangerous to infants, but, what was probably 
of more importance, it enabled cream which was not 
fresh to be sold as fresh cream. A number of the most 
distinguished representatives of surgery and_ physics 
would be called who would establish that boracic acid in 
the quantity found in this cream was a drug which was 
only administered by them with the greatest possible 
caution and reluctance. Alexander McNair, inspector 
for the Westminster City Council under the Food and 
Drugs Act, proved the purchase of the sample of cream, 
which he took to be analysed. 

Mr. Charles Edward Cassal, public analyst for the 
City of Westminster, said that on July 3 he analysed 
the contents of the pot of cream, in which he found 
boracic acid at the rate of 21°91 grains to the pound. 
Boracic acid was used to prevent decomposition, and 
when put into cream which was not fresh would make it 
appear fresh. It was dangerous that articles of food 
should be kept artificially good beyond the natural time. 
Boracic acid was a friend in dairies where the work was 
not done in a cleanly manner. Refrigeration was the 
proper mode of preservation. 

Mr. Bousfield: Would not practically the cream 
supply of the metropolis be very largely stopped if pre- 
servatives could not be placed in it ?—I daresay it would 
not pay the producers so well. 

Do you agree that the sale of cream would becone 
prohibitive unless it wereallowed to be sold with a pre: 
servative ?--That is not a matter upon which I can give 
any opinion. 

Mr. Reginald Harrison, Dr. Halliburton, and Dr. 
Wilson gave evidence to the effect that boracic ac! 
even when administered by a doctor in smal] quat- 
tities was a dangerous drug, and that in an article 
of food it was injurious to health. The further hear- 
ing of the appeal was adjourned to November 8.--7/ 

umes. 


An Electric Power Centrifuge. 


Messrs. Maw have brought out en improved form °! 
electric centrifuge, On rotation the tubes containing 
the material to be centrifuged fit into the under surface 
of a horizontal disc of heavy metal. On turning off the 
current this disc continues to rotate with a free-whee 
action, until it very gradually comes to rest, instead 
stopping with a sudden jerk, which is the fault with 
most power-driven centrifuges. 


A Veterinary Prescription. 


A subscriber in British Columbia sends us this ge": 


The following “ prescription” has been sent Us by # 
Saskatchewan druggist. It was written by #™4 
claiming to be a graduate of the Ontario Veterint? 
College, and the penmanship was on a par wit t 
spelling. 

Sulpher Zink 2oz. 

Tinker iron oz. 

Carlbottle Assit 
in pint of water— 


[The Canadian Drugg'st} 
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LUXNATION OF ASTRAGALO-TIBIAL JOINT. 


Mr. Walter Jowett’s Case. 
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A A. Ruptured internal lateral ligament. B. Tendon of the flexor accessorius. 
C. Tibia. D. Astragalus. ‘ 


LUXATION OF ASTRAGALO-TIBIAL JOINT. 


Mr. Walter Jowett’s Case. 
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HUNTING TESTIMONIAL FUND. 


Dear Sir,—I have pleasure in sending you further list 
of subscribers to the Hunting Testimonial Fund, and 
shall be glad if you will kindly extend your former 
courtesy by publishing it in the next issue of your peer 

ully, 


Thanking you in anticipation.—I am, yours faith 


Jno. Matcouim, Hon. Sec. and Treas. 


Holliday Street Wharf, 
Birmingham, Nov. 5. 


Mr. H. G. Bowes, Leeds 
W. W. Grasby, Daventry 
H. 8. Reynolds, 
T. E. Barcham, Paston 
W. A. Stanway, Stafford 
E. Lawrence, Swindon 
T. Spencer, Kettering 
W.A Byrne, Roscommon 
E. O'Neill, Birmingham 
W. A. Hancock, Uxbridge 
A. H. Darwell, Northwich 

Miss A. Cust, Roscommon 

Mr. W. A. Della Gana, Southampton 
R. and J. Kernohan, Ballymena 
W. Reekie, London 
H. Howse, Lincoln 
J. F. Healy, Midleton 
F. M. Wallis, Halstead 
W.N. Dobbing, Darlington 

e RK. F. Wall, London 

Capt. Todd, Aldershot 

Mr. W. Kirk, London 
A. Rogerson _,, 
M. Tailby, Birmingham 
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HJ. R. Pope, London 
Maj. Martin, Poona, India 
rof. Macqueen, London, 
= W. Harris, Dacea, India 
Lieut. Ryan, Quetta, Baluchistan 
Mr. W. J. Hutton, Richmond 1 
A. Young, edlington 
Yorkshire Veterinary Medical Society 5 3 
Mr. De Vine, Birmingham 10 
© Drabble, Bradford 10 
A. Smith, Toronto, Canada 
J. Peddie, Dundee 
Male, Reading 
-L. Gooch, Stamford 
Per A. W, Mason : 


Mr. Clarkson, Garforth 
S. Wharam 
McCarmick 
- Crawford 7 
E. Child 10 
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Per J. McKenny : 


Capt. Pallin, Kildare 110 
Mr. T. F. Renehan, Johnstown 110 
W. Cargill Patrick, Mullingar 1 10 
R. H. Lambert, Dubtin 110 
E. A. Ryan, Strokestown 1 10 
L. M. Magee, Navan 110 
J.H. Carr, Kingstown 1 10 
F. W. Emery, Belfast 10 6 
Col. Appleton, York 10 6 
Mr. C. J. Clibborn, Moate 10 6 


THE SURGICAL ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. 


Part II. of this fine work has appeared and fully 
bears out the promise of Part I. It is devoted to the fore 
limb, and in eight chapters considers the whole limnb, the 
bones, the joints, the tendons and ligaments, the bursz 
and thecee, the nerves, the blood and lymph vessels, the 
muscles, 

There is quite as much surgery as anatomy, and the 
blend offers an opportunity for students and practi- 
tioners to understand lameness such as has not been be- 
fore supplied in books. The first sentence of the pre- 
face is—‘“‘ Owing to the greater surgical importance of 
the limbs in veterinary practice, consecutive treatment 
has been dealt with a little more fully in this volume 
than in Part I.” We were glad to see this, because it is 
evidence of a practical sense of perspective on the part 
of Prof. Share Jones, and suggests that his future 
volumes will be written with equal judgment. 

No part of veterinary practice is more important or 
more obscure than lameness, and our personal exper- 
ience has often suggested that if we had been better 
anatomists we should have been better able to diagnose 
and appreciate many cases which were puzzling. This 
book will enable students to understand their surgery, 
and it will give practitioners an opportunity on refer- 
ence to scientifically grasp conditions which now are 
often vague. The eight coloured and twenty-six half- 
tone plates are well done, and the publishers work leaves 
nothing to be desired. 


North of Ireland V.M.A. and the Parliamentary 
Candidates for West Down. 


Mr. James Gregg, V.S., on behalf of the North of Ire- 
land Veterinary Medical Association submitted a couple 
of questions to the candidates. Mr. Beattie, Mr. Gregg 
states, is the only one who replied to them, and he 
answered “ Yes” to both. The questions were as fol- 
lows :—1. Will you insist on having a veterinary surgeon 
appointed an inspector of the Local Government Board 
'—(a) To look after dairy and meat inspectors attached 
| to poor-law unions and urban councils in Ireland: (4) 
|to initiate improvements in the inspection and make 
| suggestions to local authorities with a view to prevent- 
‘ing dangerous meat and milk being used for the food of 
/man? 2. Willyou, if returned, assist or bring in a Public 
Health (Improvement) Bill, containing, amongst others, 
a clause making it compulsory to have all slaughtered 
animals used for human consumption and dairy cattle 
inspected by a veterinary surgeon? Mr. Beattie added, 
“ T desire to add that 1 am practically acquainted with 
the veterinary profession, and I would take pleasure in 
looking after their interests.—7he Vorthern Whig. 


Mr. GreGG writes :—“ Our plan is to get the candi- 
date to understand that all veterinary surgeons in the 
constituency will work and vote for the man who gives 
the most satisfactory reply to the questions.” 

And in a later letter: —“ The new Member for West 
Down, Lord Arthur Hill, has pledged his support to the 
veterinary profession (in Public Health matters) in the 
House of Commons,” 
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Arsenical Horseflesh. 


Two French doctors of Lille have drawn attention to 
a danger which menaces consumers of horseflesh, a class 
which is stated to be on the increase in France. It is 
well-known that veterinary practitioners administer 
large doses of arsenic to animals suffering from emphy- 
sema, and that the “roarers” so treated are fairly 
numerous. In France, these animals often find their 
way to the slaughter-house, and their flesh may be dis- 
tributed for food among the hippophagists. Arsenic 
thus administered, often to the extent of 1 Gm. per diem, 
is not all eliminated, and accumulates in the tissues, 
especially in the liver. In this organ Bonn and Riviere 
have found from 1 to 5 Cgm. of arsenic per kilo., so that 
a slice of the liver might easily contain 5 to 10 Mgm. of 
arsenic.— Bull. Comm.. 1907. 


Personal. 


We learn that Mr. E. Wuirtey Baker is making 
satisfactory progress towards recovery from the effects 
of his recent accident. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extract from London Gazette, 
War Orrice, WHITEHALL, Nov. 1. 


Lieut.-Colonel Edwin H. Hazelton from Army Veteri- 
nary a to be Colonel, in succession to Hon. Major- 
General F. Smith, C.B.,C.M.G., appointed Director- 
General. Dated 15th October. 


ARMY VETERINARY Corps. 


Capt. Richard Porteous from the Seconded List to 
be Captain. Dated 9th October. 


Nov. 5. 
MEMORANDUM. 


_ Consequent on the amendment of the Royal Warrant 

in regard to the Promotion of Officers of the Army 

Veterinary Corps, the Colonels on the Active List will 

be shown as removed from the Ariny Veterinary Corps 

— the rank of Colonel in the Army Veterinary 
ervice. 


OBITUARY 
Martin.—At Wellington, Salop, on the 6th inst., 


Sarab, the beloved wife of James Martin, M.R.C.V.S. 
Aged ‘41. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DOSE OF NUX VOMICA AND STRYC 
FOR THE DOG. is 
Sir, 

In the very interesting paper read by Mr. G il- 
lam before the Western Counties V.M.A., and meron th in 
The Veterinary Record of November 2nd, I observe that he 
mee the dose . — of Nux Vomica for the dog as 

r. to gr. j., and of Strychnine Hy 
ye e Hydrochlor. or Sulph. 
ow in my experience the above dose f i - 
tract of Nux Vomica, would prove toxic 
size, and] have on several occasions observed toxic - 
toms from a dose of gr. Zin dogs the size of a fox terrier 
The formule containing Nux Vomica made up by chem- 


ists in pills, tablets, etc. for human bei 
for dogs of ordinary size. r beings are dangerous 


-|an introduction by John R. Mohler, A.M., V.M.D., Chiel® 


Similar remarks apply to strychnine, an agent of whic 
it is often very difficult to compute the safe dose for dogs 
ordinary size. I should be glad to hear the opinions ¢ 
other practitioners on these points, as they are of consider 
ble importance in canine medicine.— Yours etc., 

E. Watts Hoare. 

Cork. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTRATION FEE. 
Sir, 

I fully agree with what “‘ Farmer Giles ’’ says in the issu 
of The Veterinary Record of November 2nd. There canb 
no doubt whatever that a strenuous opposition will be made, 
not only by farmers but also bya great proportion of mem 


bers of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons thenf 


selves before the Amendment Bill to the Veterinary Sur. 
geons Act of 1881 is carried out. 


It will affect M.R.C.V.S. very much indeed, as a grea | 
number, probably half, of the assistants at the preseu” 


time are unqualified, and in event of this Act being passed i 
will place them in a very awkward position, they will have t 
either work night and day all the week by themselves « 


else get a qualified assistant, whose salary would be twice, 


three times the amount of the unqualified assistant, ani 
not only that, but probably it would mean running the prac 
tice at a loss as far as the assistant was concerned. Ther 


are scores of practices which can afford an unqualified muff) an 


but cannot afford a qualified one. 


How man veterinary surgeons would care to go out si) 


seven or eight miles to castrate a small litter of pigs? 
course there are exceptions to the rule. 


How do you propose to compensate the thousands (i ‘ 


people, viz., unqualified assistants, castrators, pupils, im 
provers and students, who are to be thrown on the streets 
by the passing of this Act? What is going to happen ¥ 


them? People, many of them who have spent the bejq, 
years of their life as assistants, and in most cases quite 8) 
capable of performing an operation or diagnosing a case ai” 
qualified man. What is the outlook? They are most 


entirely unfitted for any other work. 


It will mean that no student of any of the veteriuat 


colleges will be able to go and see practice during the vact 


tion, and if they do they will have to pay for their boa 


and lodgings, and they will not be able to see a case}! 
themselves, or if they do the Principal will not be entitle] 


to payment for such attendance. I am afraid that such #™ 


Act will be the thin edge of the wedge and herald the !! 

mate downfall of the veterinary colleges. Trusting this ™ 

be inserted in your next issue.—Yours faithfully, i 
‘UNQUALIFIED ASSISTAN?. 


Hanpzoox or Meat Inspection, by Dr. Ropert 
Authorised translation by Earley Vernon Wilcox, M3. 
Ph.D., Veterinary Editor Experiment Station Record, 


Pathological Division U.S. Bureau of Animal Indust! 


Third Edition, with coloured plate and 259 illustratin’ 
Ryl. 8vo. pp. xxxv.+884. Cloth lettd. 31/6 net. 5s 


liére, Tindall & Cox. 


VETERINARY Marerta MeEpIcA AND 
KeneLm .Wrystow, B.A., M.D, M.D.V. Harv. F ifth 
Revised and enlarged. Medm. 8vo. pp. viii. + 5%”: 
lettd. 25/- net. Balliére, Tindall & Cox, 8 Henrietta ** 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


Tallis 

Communications AND Papers Recerven.—Mr. E. 
Hoare, Sir W. P. Treloar, Major H. J. Axe. “Umi 
fied Assistant.’’ J. Clarkson. 

The Pioneer (Allahabad), Windsor and Eton 4% 
The Morning Herald (Perth, W.A). The 
Chronicle, The Leader (Dublin), Shipley Times and EP 
The Southern Times. 


p one 


_ Original articles and reports should be ge and 
side only of the paper and authenticated by the eds, 
addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publics 
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